LEADING ISSUES IN THE 
EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 
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Beck in the 18302 and 402, shen universe! education was 
® new planet on the intellectual horizon, it was the custom for 
those pioneering in the educetion of the blind in this country to 
carry their appenle to lecielative halie. In one state after 
another these leaders urged the need of public suovort of special 
Behoole. The response wae almost universasily tamediate. The 
prevalent ekepticiem as to the praectiesbility of the project quickly 
@iseolved when the legislators witnessed the facility with which _ 
blind pupile weed their recently invented toole, -- embossed booke. 
In 1846, 18 yeare after the organization of Perkins Institution, the 
ploneer school which he directed, Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe wrote: 
“It ie certain thet the simcle resding by blind children 
of a few lines from a book aided sore to create and endow 
the institutiom nor existing than all other things out to- 
sether.* 
[I)__Report of Perkins Tnetitution, 1946, p.19. cia 
withe© ie significant that in April, 1937, two blind pupils were — 
broucht/embossed booke and writing equipaent tn wastes legislative 


hall. Thies tine, however, the place was #ashinston, D. ¢; the 
observers, a sub-comusittee of the Coacittee on Sducation and Labor 
of the Cenete of the Jnited States. Again the appeal was for 
financial eid, this time frou the federal governuent. The leaders 
stressed the need for federal Guppert of the states in their programe 
of education for all the physically handicapped. hus it te clear, 
that whatever the consequences aay be, the education of those without 
Sirht is a problem of netional eoncern, requiring national as well 
8B local and siate support. for ite solution. In thie discussion of the 
iesues confronting the administrators of this special branch of 
education, thie trend toward dependence on federal su port will 


‘technique of exporisental research 3 
| Bany of the 49 residential end the 2h 


| 7. nore careful definition oma clarification of iesuse., Purthersore, 


* nee brought to light two sigaificant truths: <= first, that a great 

Pe “proportion of kitndness canes of blindness @ight have been prevented 

5. — proper aoasures: of safety, eanitation and therapy; and, second, | 
thet leee than 108 of the totel blind populetion is of school ace. 

. eouprehens ive prograa will provice sot only inetruction for the 

- +8000 er 9000 children, but sleo rehabilitation and Sentaiing for aad 

Scene or sore adultes. | 

pt “It 49 well to indicate both these truths -~ thet mc? 

‘he “plindnose te preventable and thet generally it le an incident of 

.. = even though necessity Limite the seope of thts article 

to ‘the probleas setually fectng those engaged tn eeuceting dling 

| | tm turning to these probless thesselves t say be con 

“ - ventent to hagaréd a further generalization. The Fecentiy-oonsinded 

a Says its: of the education of the blind concerned itself, not eal 


108 of Anstzwstion. it was not e122 the aarvel of ratsed ee % 
iting that Feeding and instruct ton were: ‘feasible. 7 ‘Likewise ae 
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at thie innovation, that brought the flood of public support for the 
schools. Later years brought at least three other systems of 
enbessing, 212 of them based on the more tangible method of raised 
- Gots and the "battle of the types" waged heatedly for decades. 
New, however, the braille system is standard, having been adopted inter- 
_ mationally. Today instruction finds further enrichment through the 
use of the radio, the talking book machine, which plays books recorded 
phonographically, and embossed maps. Currently, the federal government 
is appropriating over $400,000 annually for the production UP cone of | 
these aids. 


Other issues of method arose during thie first century. 
Blind children have a peculiar need for wide and varied experiencef thray 
throughout their school years. Wany objects they would know only 
as words without systematic direct experiencing. The recent impact of 
ideas of pregnant ve education on these schools hes produced a richer 
activity program, both in and out of the classroom, and has gone far 
toward solving the Guest ten of object-study. Again, for many years the 
schools felt the need for trained, capable teachers. In 1920 Perkins 
Institution responded and in conjunction with Harvard, initiated courses 
to train students in the special problems and techniques of this educaéfi’ 
tion. More recently the New York Institute in New York City arranged 
special courses in connection with Calumbia. The vital lack of tools of 
measurement long hindered scientific advance in this field till in recent 
years it absorbed the interest of Prof. Samuel Hayes of Mt. Holyoke 
Gollege. Lar cgely thanks to his investigations , administrators of 
schools for the blind are able to ascerta‘n with reasonable accuracy 


: the intelligence, the aptitudes, and the degree of achievement of their 


_ pupils. Thus, at the opening of the second century these educators 
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. fine alrenay answered many of the problexs of how to teach. 
si“ owt Of the fesuse confronting thea today ere those of where 
and what to teach <« not thet iseues of method have been eliminated . 

#8 we shall see, certain winority groups saong the school population 
present probless of crest perplexity. Yet becsuse of the technologics2 
nature of sodern society and the crowing concern of covernment, federal 
ee well ae atete, over the lot of the physically-hendicepped. the 
gredustes of these schools are finding inereseing diffieulty in me rine 
a satisfactory ed justwent in social and economic life. Never Biaple 
ef solution, these problems have only grown sore complex. Whst kind 

of eehool will be best caleuleted to bridge the gap between school 

| life to adult eceial life? For what type end degree of econcste 

; activity shoulé the schools prepure their pupile? These are the basic 

| lesves. 


; i- ie fore considering the funéasental issues in sodern 
: 


education of the blind, 1t will be advienble first, t survey at least 


a 


three residual issues arising out of the question of method. Hoder 


research and experience have coset sany shadows over the ingenuous 
. of early lawmekere. Tf ove cerly cheervetions of the resding abilities 
of bling pupils -- too often only the euperior pupils -- led to the con= 


“elusion that schools sust be wreated in which all blicd children should 

“receive m broad, well - rounded education. They hed in their sinés the 

| eoncept of the “averace” sightless pupil +- a concept no sore valid 
than that of the “average” seeing pupil, or the “gverage” Aneriean. 

| Such a concept, carried to ite logical conclusion, would 

lead to classroom chaos. Assume thet these “average” pupils found their 

e8 on the basie of chronological age, sné envisage a claserooa of 

Deyear 014 puplie - for exaaple at Perkine inatitution. 4A wore hetero- 


cn ‘Mipiaviens at — in procedure, two or three ehileren of 
ly low Tr Ges Slow end halting in their reading, and totally 
ne vant ef all but the most conerete terns; three or four boys and xirB 
‘etris, whose degree of vision 1s BO high as to permit the:, if not 
- atenea, to read the raised dots in their books with their eyes; 
8 tes having in addition to her vieual defect, a deficiency in 
¢ $ So warked as to prevent her from following the ordinary clase 
sion. Nor can we dispose of the five or six others conprising 
ae class with the words <-- “averaze intellicence”, or “average 
_ degree of blindness". Each is an individual and may have other 
-‘Maitations besides the visual. 3 
ie Such a elass @rouping would obviously inhibit individual 
is if not threaten the nervous stability of the teacher in 
charges The deseription may, however, emphasize one importent point <- 
e _ that within the sehool population sre variationa: extreme variations, 
net only of the degree of vision, but ef hearing, of intelligence, 
ana of such further factors as social background, physical condition, 
ana recenjey of blindness. Each of these variations constitutes a 
sh " oha2ionge to teachers and administrators. Zach must be recognized 
and considered in planning school methods. 
4 ‘Be ra z (a). The existence of numerous pertielly blind pupils has 
3 =. Jong bartlea educators, Thie 1s true even thougli public 


nools in urban, centers have absorbed into their Bight-sav ing 


ae 


8 si . | | 
lasses many pupile with sight enough to read large type books fl 
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gauge votter ove is | autonatinally sent to Perkine 

a ea his education; yet even thia medically eclentific — 

sei ftontion admite many who resent the exclusively tactual and 

au . ae tory procedure of the classroom. The capscities and the 

| outlooks of these sezi~sighted pupils are wholly divergent from 
1080 of the totally blind, yet eince the schools are gesred to 

| the needs of the second group, those having useful vision sust 


(2) the distinction find paren) on in pupil parlance; the 
ree LEM BE she Senses mi-& end foats ; 


CN dg there ie eonelserable evidence to show that the 
ont for prevention of blindness has raised the proportion of 
= ) partial-vision group. The problem is thus, far from solved. 
cer ain residential schools heve stteapted solutions by establishing 


os 


: smeial classes for these special groups. The resulting demand for 
‘special quarters, special visual materiale and specially trained 

;t teachors only complicate school adainistration. 

cy Not only does the degree of blindness thus dua aide 
‘watters * but many pupils are impeded in educational progress by 
aaaitional handieepe. This may be esused either by 5 general 
conetitutiona weakness or Alvenced state, of which the blindness 
4 te only one of several outward evidences, or may be the result of the 
oa z of a virulent disease in ehildhood. To this group belong 

> doaf-blind. Although mumbering perhnps no more then 100 in the 
“united States the existence of this group of pupils constitutes 


che | 
one 0 >! he p aaees aot nse te the eclence of education. Modern 
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x ingestion hes dovetea @ especial Fede Bear to the 
4 . er Prose Bikes for educating guch pupils is nor pede 
OF ) Jeoted in Rew York City school for the blind. The whole 


eee 


¥.. tter appears to be in ite infancy. There ie much to support the 
"plausibility of a national center for the deaf-blind, yet should 

” this be independent, or affiliated with a school for the deat, or 

{ with a school for the bling?  ###Recognizing the sense of touch as 

gole roms ining avenue of instruction for these pupiis, what of 

"the relative merite of such verivd techniques as the sanual abphabet, 
oe aural specch method, and the electric-vibration bone-conduction 
“method ? 

a. what should be the ultimste objectives of the educstion of 

| "these pupils, that is, for whet sort of social and econozice 

F _ 8d justuont should ther be trained 2411 these are queries to be solved . 

gs only by tine and further scientific investigation. 

y te) 4 far more mumerous group of doubly~deficient aca 

fe that ef the retanied blind. It is conceivable that the policy of 

“ Aatting clasees to. ten or twelve puplis enables teachers to plan work 
to the mutual adventage of both medium and superior pupils. But the nost 
come problem of method concerns the appropriate treataent of that 
"substantial. proportion of pupils who, for reasons mentioned shove, come 
‘ es sehool Limited in intelligence @6 well ae vision. Should these 

| aL1s be grouped in amall coaching elasses? Should they be diverted 2a 


) apestal dapartaonts — mare, industrial ava ining? Should they 
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_ Foltoring the example of ootay schools ae 


ROT af aay the adminietratore ef the New cngland School 
“ee ontly to epen a separate fara echool for the training of the 
‘ed pupils in useful vocations, freed frou the needless coapetition 


san Conmittee of the Colieps of Teachers of the sind and the 
onal Inetitute for the Blind. Sdward Arnold & CO. of London. ,1956. 
| pe. La ots 3 : | 


‘Prom theese considerations it appears that future policy aust 
an rd a the education of the blind not se a single specialized aagartaann 


3 must find their appropricste niches. The principle mast be that 

8 filing system rather than a book-shelf. 

E ii, As before mentioned, the more basis issues confront ing 
tucators of the blind epring from the demand that the schools prepzre 

| ote for a satiefactory and succeseful ed justment to future adult 

\ - In this after sehool life pupils must find a place both 

ally and economically. An enigma for teachere of the secing, 

f soe of ad justaent to dynamic society assumes gigantic proporttons 
. r tenchers whose puplis are st the outset phys tically limited. As we 

all eee, it strikes at the very organization ani contont of thie 
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ping first to the question of social ad justaent, two iseus 
) me See Seas 
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a. ae Seenes 
§ 4 a 39 ay 
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snplace that « a , sortous physical handicap, 

s not cause enotional » aaled Justaonte, may ee ee 
x - Somehon, éespite their Limitations, these pupils muet 

a ans active contributory place in home end com unity life. 

" ‘rohteve this goal, educators of the blind have sought first to 

bo ste an intellisent unferstanding on the part of the public, 

end en. to develop these children themselves in the give and t take 
of healthy social living. BTM 
(a) Whether or not they have succesded in educating the public 
1 a as impossible securately te deteruine. Certainly since their 
nding these echoole have felt it their peculier sisson. Yet 
“pubite opinion in many quarters pereiste in classifying blind children 
as wnfortunstes rather than individudaizing thea ae responeible 
<ioammal each with something of his own to contribute. This ein 

} been the sotive behing auch of our Pederal legislation. The 
federal governaent by supporting tae education, rehabilitation, 

: ‘31 | employaent, would set a valusble example for the public at 
ray “There te Chuse, however, for fearing & piblie reaction; 
Andiviguat citizens may disclaia private ani local regponelbility in 
‘the belief that en all-provident governuent has made agple provision 

" finanetal1y and otherwise. | 

| ee ‘Yet there are forces st work to create a wore intelligent and 

- receptive public. One of these forces is that of example, 

for in innuserable walke of life those without sight have nevertheless 
i. - eehteved notable distinction. In professions like law, medicine 

ent tosening, in business, and An trades, a host of ‘ndividual 

st esses have gone far to creste a wider realization of capacities 

3 oe Seenes Again, the whole trend of method in social 
service ™ . rk is to individualize rather than to elnssitys this 
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oe ‘The other requirement of seetal ad justaent «=the develop- 
a - Of puplis in social Living hee occupied somewiat more recent 
attention, As an iesue it strikes deep into the very orcanization of 
sehools. 4n authoritative survey of the blind in the United States, 
published at the close of the first century of this type of education, 
‘enpuastzes the inception and growth of the day school acveaent after 


. this gto at cones 24 cities have established special classes 

a their public echocl systeze, not only for the partially-seeing, 

for pupils without sight. Pupils attend these braille classes 

‘uring the day, but live at home in the normal social environment of 

“the faaily. It is suppesed that on ¢reduation they will enter the 

@onmnity with social hepite and attitudes fer superior to those 

of puptis who have apent their entire school lives in the sheltered 

_ atnosphere of institutions. To met thir criticisa, certain 

sidential schools, like Perkins Institution, and the Schoole in 

3B entinore ona Philadelphia, have adopted the cottage eystea with 

"pupils and teschers living together in sasller groups, sore skin 
woman iife. In defence of the institution, the y urge the benefits 

: A equipaent ond techniques and of a controlled environszent 


, which 1 may will receive the normal cooperative treatment, 80 
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lear ‘the Lesue | is far from elnole and wilt doubtless ‘poets: o- 
v “the desirable eolution probably lies in a ‘closer understand ing 
‘ sth ‘twotypes of sehool. “Superior pate from normal Pain 


pal a instruction in residential schools. fehdete ereation of 
ot ar facilities, other pupils aay cain most from attendence at the 
dential school. A primary objective of teaching in both weanmetes 
‘besa normal social outlook on the part of every pupil. | 
:. ) Tile Always a challenge, the question of the economic adjustaest - 
o of blind ehildren hes in lete yesrs aseumed an xtreae of couplexity. 
© what extent e@n echools for the blind attain the ideal of econosic cn 3 
pel Pa-supvort for thelr pupile? The ansver to thet question would | 
: vtouhy have untold bearing on what the schools should teach. and 


1 ce » to survive in competition, must be swift, dexterous, precise, 

ee tor all, the rule is early retiresent. Employers, who might other= 

ise find & place for handicapped workers, are prevented from so Song 

” the industrial accident regulations. tiodern industry, with ite 

1 pisses production and ite profit margins, hes given rise toe the 

ont fortunate concept of the — “uneaploya bles" 2 

i “3 Purther complications have flowed from the concern of jevedidend 

i the question. | A&A majority of states have created adsinistrative : | 

| lesions for the welfare of the bstindx blind ond in many finencial 

assista c sis ietributea to those in need mf in the fora of pensions. — . 

: 5 thie sovenent met with federal support. Title X of the Social Security 
zed the ‘appropriation of federal funds to acsist state provrams © 4 

1 a! 14 1 of the blind. Tn ‘the future the ) federal L governuent | 
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3 aoe cortain caeuintved adsinistrative requirenonts. te 7 
ah tice the selection of candidates for ‘this eid rests with a. 

and state authorities. Zany educators fear that the award an 

home ‘many cases will be made merely on the besis of blindness, 

rather than economic incapacity « 

- Other legislation, e-acted or merely proposed, tends to 

3 ina the participation of the Federal Office of Education in 

‘i . Randoloh-Sheopert Act, peseed in 1936, 

porate qualifies blind persons tea operate vending stanée in federal 
buildings amd delegates to this office the supervision of license < 
granting by the atate sonniesions, The Act further authorisea. 

the Office of Baueation"te meke surveys throughout the United Stetes 

of Andustries, with a view to obtaining information that will asctet 
pint persons to obtain employgent “ - and to make this information | 
available to the public, and to agencies for the blind. The office 

: win Yeceive even more extensive duties in one of the finsl 7 

a pense of the Senate bill mentioned at the outset of thie article, 

¥, pe This ‘ph. grante the office complete control over the aiietinent 

> ; “allotaent of the $11,000,000, contemplated by that bill as the contribu. 
Cad sma for the education of 


Men of the federal governaent to state | 
the phys ically-hanaicapped. 
. Fron all this there can be ne doubt of the « 
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Bish well wall their pupils find opportunity for selfesupport, | 
— re. OF seohutmciary? | Will failure to find these 


Bhi je 
a hte : 


questions like these are 
rp! exing , educators of the ‘pling. “Without solving them there ean ve 
ton to eortain besi« piped of what. to teach. 


and ‘gone fora of + government pension? 


e. One of the lesues yet unsolved le an adequate familiarity 

vag ell the vocations fin which one with little or no eight may effectively 
pipate. One student of the problem has recently written: "With the 

a * . of technological uneaploynent, an increasingly large part of 

A can people is engeged in providing services; and it is here 

‘ A in ‘salesmanship or small retell businecses that our bling nee 

as ‘Seem to have the best chance.” 


Pay jJaain Bernstein. “A few 7 poroach to the Vocational 
ne he siitation of the Blind. . ror the (11% Dee. 1936, 


2 "Ind twidue2 echoole have guined oust through eaperience and resesrch. 
7 ther light has been shed by the studies of the Americ:n Fourdation fer 
é ‘Blind. Yet. the problem ie extensive and further sana by hex 
a changes in the technology of trades ami comsercial life. 
| {b) Again, sesuming an adequate knowledge of the «vailable 
Woo: cations, to what extent are schools entitled to go in providing 
i nite and education for thelr puplle? for finanelal or other reasons, 


I. 
be que funnest: on and have provided eyetematic guidance of pupile 

eon ord ficlas of work. 

1 ee ‘Bhat should be the role of trade-training in the curriculua? 


¢ sheools have yet to provide comprehensive prograus of vocational 
reperation. Some, like Perkins Institution, have felt this their 


inet « b stress on instruction in specific voeations? %111 1% be possible 
| ni ® sohools to maintain the present policy of duplicating in 

ne bron¢ education provided in reguler public schools for. 
Bhe 2. d ‘they abandon that ideal for #11 but the superior aa , 
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te ay - again, wheat brand of eiticenship should be the objective 
ss of ‘the enlightened eurrieulua? For many complete vocetional 

* - euceees ae be. iaprobable, ‘end ulitimte desemience on governuvent 
8 support @ liklihood. ith thie prospect, will not the Instatence 
I 7 eeonoaie. inde pendence constitute & hollow acckery for the less 


- talentea? Yet few educetore would wish to withhold froa this 


% minority of youthsuch traditional American idesls as individual 
- intative ant equality of opportunity. 
ge (4) & final eoncern in building the curriculus, closely 
i related with these, is the iuportance to be assumed by training 7 
| for leisure time. usic in ite many branches was once tans ht | 
-prisertly as an eoongaic asset; teéay ite place in the curriculus 
_ finds support in the recreation and diversion it affords, The seme 
‘reason euporte the inclusion of instruction in literature and anny of 
z the artes and crafts. Yet the queetion of aocropriste emphasise on the 
| activities for leisure tine depends on the solution of the vocational tm 
Aesue. To attain econoaic success, & blind pupil must attain a high 
“degree ef facility in his vocation; the education required will persit 
only a minigun of time for the attention to recres tional training. 
Re fee 7 material afivence toward the solution of these issues _ 
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J these axe probleus which require sot merely the tireless 
devotion and thought of individual teschers ond sduintetrators, 

put alee & rigorous humility-- the besie of haraony ané adepesntion, 
They are problems demanding the syapathetie attention of private 


@rgenizatione, both lo al and nstional. they clais the interest 


of employers, who might find it possible, without loess, to allot ) 
eertain pheses of production to those lacking sight. Above all, it 
requires the clarification of the position of the <overnsant. ALL 
these groupe auct be brought figuretively at least to the round teble. 
In the education of the blind there ta no room for institutionalization 


‘@né coaplacsncy «nd much roca for goordinated effort. 


“4 DONALD G. MORGAN. 
July 6, 1937 
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